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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
ON THE DIFFICULTY OF RAISING THE 
GRAPE, WHETHER NATIVE OR EX- 
OTICK, IN THE OPEN AIR. 


} 


| 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1826. 


|sects, I beg leave to ask you to insert it in your 


Journal. 
Roxbury, Aug. 8, 1826. 


RECIPE TO DESTROY INSECTS. 


NO. 7. 


| , . 
porte? from abroad, and 1s sold at a lower rate ac 


‘cording to its intrinsic value ; bat, like virtue and 
|many other good things not in general use, though 
jhighly commended, it is not yet so extensively 


» . | ir , ae ite rite 2 “oo 4 » » 1S 1<. 
| Three pounds and a half of strong soap—flour | known as its merits deserve. The greatest dis 


This is a most delightful and salutary fruit.— | of sulphur 3 pounds—mushrooms of the wild sort, | couragement attending the manufacture of this 
v . i - : . / : ates | _ . . | . , . » a ° . 
['wenty years’ experience has shown, that it is a\g pounds ; or three pounds of tobacco leaves or | article is the duty on sugar, which is an essential 


very precarious cultivation with us. ‘Two causes | 
have seemed to produce this uncertainty. The, 
first is the check, which the grape vine experien- 
ces in the approach of autumn from the fogs, and 
cold nights, which succeed the heats of July.—| 
sefore we had any insects to annoy us, our hopes | 
were often blasted, by the appearance of a mil-| 
dew, which covered the bunches of grapes and | 
the new shoots, on which they were borne. To) 
this evil succeeded another—an insect with white | 
wings striped with brown, the females without | 
wings, stationed on the under side of the leaf.— } 
They were innumerable. They feed on the epi- 
dermis or outer coat of the leaf. Most of us aban-| 
doned the culture of the grape out of doors, after’ 
trying many remedies, expensive and troublesome. | 
We owe to the Hon. Mr Suttivan, of Brooklyn, 
a simple, efficacious remedy for both diseases.— 
Indeed his success in the culture of the grape lias | 


} 
' 


been extraordinary, and the more grateful, and | 
instructive, as it has proved, that there are few | 
natural evils which careful observation, and in-| 
dustry will not cure. For the mould on the) 
bunches of grapes which will often appear where | 
there are no insects, he found the application of| 
powdered sulphur to the bunches of grapes when | 
in a wet state, so as that the sulphur would ad- | 
here,a perfect remedy for the mould. Ilis own) 
experience, that of S. H. Perkins, Esq. and more | 
recently my own, confirms the certainty of this, 
remedy. No ill effect whatever is produced on! 
the grape itself. It is easily washed off and no ill | 
taste ts left in the fruit. 

The same application to the leaves of the plant 
is, if not absolutely successful, a very valuable 
check to the prevalence of the insect so fatal to 
the leaves. It must be shaken over the leaves | 
while in a moist state—it is not fatal to the insect 
and must therefore be repeated. 

The effect seems to be to render the leaf less 
palateable to them. The expense is trifling, and 
the labour not to be put in competition with the 
total loss of this admirable fruit. The insect at- 
tacks the native grapes, nearly to as great an ex- 
tent, as the exotick ones. 

, A GARDENER. 

Roxbury, September 2, 1826. 

Mr Parmentier, brother of a gentleman of 
the same name, distinguished for the cultivation 
of the science of Natural History in Flanders, has 
established himself at Brooklyn, Long Island, near 
New York. where he has vadertaken the man- 
agement of a horticultural garden, which will be 
devoted principally to the grape. Ina late visit 
to this vicinity, he communicated the following 
recipe for the destruction of insects, esnecially 
those which affect the grape. It is one which! +s 
been long tried in France, and found to be sc- 
cessful. As itis very simple and its ingredients 
are all known to be injurious, if not fatal to in- 








stalks—sixty quarts of running water or rain wa- 
ter. Divide the water into two equal parts—pour 
one half into a small barrel which is to be exclu- 
sively used for this purpose—put the soap in and 
stir it well, and add the mushrooms after having 
crushed them lightly. Boil the other half of the 
water ina kettle and put all the sulphur in it, 
after having tied it up ina linen bag, to which 
you will attach a weight which will cause it to 
descend to the bottom—let it boil 20 minutes and 
stir it with a stick so that the water may receive 
all the virtue, and take the colour of the sulphur. 
If the dose of these materials is greater, the pow- 
er of the application will be proportionably in- 
creased—the amount stated being the minimum 
which will answer. Pour the boiling water into 


the barrel, shake it daily, till it is exceedingly 
‘fetid and offensive—bung up the barrel after 
|every stirring, and after you make use of a part 
,of the mixture. Syringe with this liquor the plants 


or parts of a tree infested by insects in a dry morn- 
ing. 

t is a remedy almost or entirely certain against 
the aphis and probably against others. 

Persons who try it will be kind enough to make 
known to Mr Parmentier their success. 

The employment of it has never been injurious 
to fruits or vegetables. 
even cauliflowers, treated with this infusion for 
the destruction of caterpillars, and never perceiv- 
ed any ill effect on the flavour. 


[Translated from the French. | 


Mk Fessexnex—You will please to publish in 


your valuable Journal some practical observations, 
which | have tried on the culture of Indian corn 
and tobacco, than which there are few roots more 
exhausting. But I have always seen the finest 


crops on those grounds where the roots have been | 
| pulled up, after cutting the heads from the stocks. 


There are few cultivators who fully appreciate 
how much the roots, after the stocks are cut, con- 
tinue to exhaust the land. It is therefore a very 
useful practice to pull up the roots. I would give 
the same advice to the kitchen gardener, to pull 
the roots of salads and cabbages, for they exhaust 
the land very much, after cutting the tops, and af- 
ford no profit. Pasture is always dear and scarce 
in the neighbourhood of Boston; and care about 
these things, and to keep the land from useless 
and pernicious plants would have a great influ- 
ence on succeeding crops, and save a great con- 
sumption of fodder. A. PARMENTIER. 
Brooklyn Horticultural Garden, N. Y. 


CURRANT WINE, 

We are informed that the Mess. Krnricxs of 
Newton have manufactured about 3000 gallons in 
1225, and 3600 gallons the present season. 

This wine is very fine, and generally admitted 
to be superior to most of the common kinds im- 


Mr Parmentier has tasted | 


jingredient. Inthe two last seasons they have 
| melted down 16,236 pounds of sugar, the duty on 
| Which is $487, This duty must be paid in advance, 
|or long before the wine can be fit for sale, or use, 
jand adds about 8 cents to the price of every gallon. 

Would it not be sound policy in the government 
of the United States to encourage this manufacture 
by remitting the duty in every instance where 
proof shall be given that sugar, to a certain amount, 
has actually been used in any season, in any single 
manufactory ? As this article may be made to any 
amount in the Middle, the Western, and Northern 
States, and has been found to improve both by age 
and transportation, as has been lately evinced in 
a couple of pipes sent to South America, ought 
not the government to extend its patronage, rather 
lthan discourage the manufacture by exorbitant 





axes fr 
| We have been informed that Messrs. Dyer & Co, 
who have heretofore manufactured Currant Wine 
in large quantities, have relinquished the business 
the present season, in consequence of the high 
price of sugar. 

Boston, Sept. 4, 1826, 


ON THE MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES 
OF HORSES.— Continued from page 46. 

The lampas, which is a fulness, or swelling of 
ithe roof of the mouth near the front teeth, is 
} sometimes an impediment to a horse’s feeding, but 
according to Surgeon White, not so often as it is 
supposed to be. In all young horses this part is 
! rather full, and often on a level almost with the 
teeth, without being tender or hindering them 
trom feeding. When the mouth becomes inflamed 
}and sore, either from teething or some disorder of 
the stomach, the roof or palate of the mouth also 
iis generally in the same state. For this swelling 
| or lampas, farriers and grooms think it necessary 








ito apply the hot iron, and Surgeon White observes 

“T cannot say that I have ever seen any injury 
| arise from the application, except in a few instan- 
ces, where it had been carried too far; but I have 
lalways found that after the operation has been 
| performed, and some lotion given to wash the 
mouth, no further complaint has been made to the 
horse’s feeding. It is better, however to try the 
lotion in the first place, which with a dose of laxa- 
tive medicine and a few mashes, will, generally 
rendergbe operation unnecessary. 

Judgt Peters of Pennsylvania, in an article, pub 
lished in Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agricultu- 
ral Society, vol. iii. page 169, says * Two of my 
horses had swellings of the bars or roof of the 
mouth, called lampas. Young horses are most 
subject to it. It is occasioned by fever, and the 
horse should be freated accordingly 
mess or tWo of hard corn (Indian) banishes tis pro- 
tuberance. Burning is usually practised. It 
not so ruinous as culling for the haws (a disease 
of the eyes) but I never suffer it to be done ; hav 


ometimes a 


is 
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ing known horses irretrievably injured by repeti-’ This ball is intended to purge very moderately ; 
. but should its operation be more considerable, 
which may happen when the bowels are weak and 
irritable ; gruel made of wheaten flour or arrow 
root should be given to restrain it. Moderately 


tions of this operation.” 

Whenever a horse appears to feed with difficul- 
ty or pain: if he throws out his hay after chewing 
it a little, and moves his jaw in an unusual man- 
ner, or with difficulty, or if much unbroken cori is 
found with his dung, let the mouth be carefully 
examined, and the cause will probably be found.— 
But if nothing can be seen to account for the 
horse’s feeding badly, if the food and water are 
good, the manger and rack clean, as well as the 
pail from which he drinks, and free from any of- 
fensive smell; and if it is ascertained also that 
there is no difliculty in swallowing, then it is to be 
presumed that the stomach and other parts con- 
nected with it are in an unhealthy state, and that 
the loss of appetite and loss of condition depend 
on that circumstance. 

The most common cause of loss of tone and en- 
ergy in the stomach is feeding upon unwholesome 


should be understood however, that although ex- 
ercise tends to promote strength, yet if carried be- 
yond the animal’s power, it is sure to diminish it; 
therefore, whenever a horse is very weak volunta- 
ry exercise only is proper; such as he may get in 
a large stable, or in favourable weather in a small 
field or enclosure. 

A horse in this state should be fed and watered 
oftener than usual, and his water should be at the 
/summer temperature. 

Worms inthe stomach and bowels are a fre- 
quent cause of leanness and eebility. A defect in 


provender, or such as is difficult of digestion ; of the organs of respiration will also produce weak- 


ness and emaciation. 

If the blood be not duly supplied with that vivi- 
fying principle, which is derived from the air by 
breathing, a greater or less degree of debility 
must be the consequence ; hence a want of tone is 
always observable in the stomach and bowels of 
broken winded horses, as well as a deficiency in 
The same evils 


this kind are musty oats and hay, &c. By keep- 
ing a borse on such unwholesome food for some 
time, he not only loses strength and condition, but 
becomes subject to very serious diseases, especial- 
ly when he is made to work hard, or to do only 
what many consider moderate work for him when 
in good condition. In this case a change of diet 
is of course the principal remedy ; but when the | the muscular power in general. 
stomach has been much weakened it will be ne- will result from keeping a horse in too close a 
ceasary to feed the animal more frequently than ‘stable, where the air does not contain the usual 
usual with small quantities of food, that is light proportion of this principle. 

and easy of digestion; such as mashes of ground) 

malt, boiled barley, or oats, &c. A dose of laxa- a 
tive medicine about once in a week or ten days, | Mr Fessexpen.—If you will permit me to reply 
will also be useful during the horse’s recovery ; : : 

and regular walking, exercise, and good grooming the 30th ult., published in your paper of the Ist 
are no less essential. Drinking cold water freely, | baat, I will, with deference, hazard some observa- 
when heated by exercise, will often produce an tions in defence of Mr DUNAMEL, who seems to be 
injurious effect upon the stomach, and consequent- | ™ade answerable for ignorance, which, in the case 
ly upon the skin and coat; from this cause arise , before us, is attribvetable euclocivety to onesie 
small tumors on various parts of the body, hide- Putting the cause of the disease in Pear Trees 
bound, rough unhealthy looking coat, loss of con- Ut of the question, I will with pleasure join Mr 
dition, and many other evils. The same effects Lowe ut in his recommendations as to the means 
may be produced by making a horse stand in a of remedy, and I repeat what I have before stated, 
cold wind or rain; after having been heated by that no time should be lost after the disease is dis- 
exercise, especially when the exercise has been covered, in amputating the limb, or limbs, where it 
such as to cause fatigue or exhaustion; in this, “kes its appearance; for in my garden. it has 
case, indeed, the most serious diseases are often 2t been confined to one, two or three limbs on the 
produced, such as inflammation, or acute rheuma- ‘Tees affected—but when one has been cut off, it 
tism, or what is commonly termed a violent chill, |!@s made its appearance in others, until I have 
The digestive organs sometimes become weak been obliged to cut some of my large and most 


gradually without any apparent cause ; and such valuable trees to such an extent, as to ruin, or 
is the connexion of the skin with the stomach that 2@#ty ruin them. 


the coat and general appearance of the animal is Mr Loweut says that he could have wished 
sure to partake of the affection. This is first in- that gentlemen who differ from him, had not stat- 


dicated by a failure in the appetite, or by its be- ‘ed the reasons on which their dissent was found- 
coming depraved, the horse eating his litter in ed, or had assigned more conclusive ones ; and he 
preference to good hay, or eating any earthy mat- | Wishes that he could have some more satisfactory 
ter that comes in his way, or licking the walls.— | solution than Mr Dusamex’s—that you, Mr Edi- 
This is soon followed by general debility, emacia-  “° : : 
tion, and an unhealthy coat. The most effectual Views of the Physiology of plants which are en- 
remedies in this case are tonic medicines@hutri- | "ely new to him, and which are not recognized 


warin clothing will be very useful, and brisk fric- | 
tion of the skin, hard rubbing of the legs, with | 
‘walking exercise are essentially requisite. It, 


to some parts of Mr Lowetr’s communication of 


tor, and your Brookline correspondent, present | 


'the extremities of the branches, and performing 
| its functions through the leaves, it descended be- 
‘tween the alburnum and the inner bark,increasing 
| the volume of the plant and forming a new ring or 
alburnum from the extremity of the branches to 
the extremity of the roots ; and that these rings 
or layers of wood indicate the age of the tree. 

T'hat trees sometimes live for several years af 
ter a good deal of the bark is removed round the 
body of the tree down to the sap wood, there is no 
doubt, and even when that which was once sap 
wood has become hard, black and even decayed 
from exposure to the air, they occasionally main- 
tain a feeble existence. This I have myself seen 
in two instances. But if my 1aemory does not be- 
tray me,Mr Lowe was as much surprised at this 
fact as I was, and considered it one of those extra. 
ordinary phenomena which occasionally show them- 
selves in the vegetable, as well as in the animal 
creation. That they are of rare occurrence may, 
I think, be seen by constant facts. 

The new settler in the woods applies his ax to the 
trees of the forest,taking out a circle or ring of bark 
and wood as the most ready way of destroying the 
trees. The gardener who girdles his vines or his 
trees, is cautious not to wound the alburnum, for 
fear of injuring the branch above the cut. The 
mice in our fields frequently seek their food from 
the bark of young trees which they girdle, and the 
tree dies generally ; and inevitably if the sap wood 
be eaten off. Now if the sap had its circulation 
through the ligneous part of the heart wood of the 
tree, I don’t see why either of ihese operations 
should destroy it. 

But suppose there is a portion of sap carried 
through the heart and inner woods generally, it is. 
even by Mr Lowewu’s showing, but a smal! por- 
tion, for he admits that it does not pass within, so 
freely as through the alburnum.—I have not the 
article before me that was written by ¢ Cultivator,’ 
but I do not recollect that he applied the passage 
of the sap through the alburnum to prove tiat the 
disease was not occasioned by the « * >lytus.” | 
do not see therefore how Mr Lowe. means to 
apply his argument, unless he means to show that 
the sap does not pass through the alburnum, and 
therefore could not rupture the cellular vessels as 
described by Dunamen. 

Iierbaceous and annual plants are all sap wood, 
and the circulation may be through the centre of 
these as well as elsewhere—but is it regularly so 
in the old oak, the old elm, the pear and the apple 
that have attained any size ? The first year of a 
shoot, whether it be from an oak seed or from 4 
pear seed, is all sap wood—but as it advances in 
age that which was sap, becomes heart wood ; and 
the channels of circulation are more open and more 
easily passed in the outer coats, and of course the 
|sap makes its way through these more readily than 
thro’ those that are more compact and tough; in the 
, Same manner that the sap will push its way thro’ 
, the soft and tender bark of alimb when obstructed 
| in its natural course, more easily than it will thro’ 


tious diet, given in a state in which it is easily di- by the Physiologists of Europe—that you proceed | the hard and tougher bark. But if the obstruction 


gested, such as bruised oats, mashes of ground “Pon the idea that the sap does not ascend in the 


|be great, owing to severe heading down, or rank 


malt, &c. Previous to the tonic medicine the fol- heart-wood, but solely in the alburnum, which led | pruning, then the sap, for the want of other chan- 


lowing laxative should be given. ,you into this unwarranted opinion. 
Aloes, from 3 to 5 drachms, 
Soap, - - - 3 drachms, 
Powdered ginger 2 drachms, 
Oil of Caraways 20 drops, 

Syrup enough to form a bal! 


that I have been able to gather from my limited 
/researches, and the little observation I have made, 
'T have been led to suppose that the great flow of 
‘sap was through the ligneous parts of the alburnum 


‘or sap-wood, and that after circulating throughout | 


nels in sufficient number, will force its way through 


Iam no Physiologist, Mr Editor, bet from all | the hard thick and rough bark of the tree, and 
‘cover the stem and large branches with suckers. 
The same thing to a certain degree may take place 
in a vigorous tree deprived of its alburnum to a 
limited extent.—The channels in the heart wood 
may be still efficiently open in some trees to admi! 
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of the passage of the sap in small quantitics, and 
ina sluggish manner, just sufficient to keep the 
tree from perishing altogether, and keep a few 
shoots on the top alive. 


evidence that these are the natural and usual chan-} 


nels through which the sap passes in a healthy 
sound tree. 
Mr LowELt says, “ every day’ 


« yessels below, when, in extreme heat and full 


« growth, the sap is stopped in its progress and of- | 
Arrived at the point of disease and finding | 
«the vessels all dry and unfit for its passage to the . 


« fices. 


«leaves already decayed, unable to return to the 
« root by the principles which caused it to rise, it 


“must stagnate, ferment, become acid, and then, 


« putrid, and this will continue until it reaches its 
«point of junction with the main stem—there the 
«evil would stop if too many limbs were not af- 
« fected.” 

[ will ask, Sir, whether the cutting off, or break- 


ing off, or otherwise destroying a limb at a given’ 


point, does not stop the progress of the sap as ef- 
fectually as if the limb was so far dead and re- 
maining on the tree ? 


than the disease itself, according to Mr Lowriu’s 
reasoning—for the sap is equally thrown back in 
one case as in the other, and the greater the dep- 


rivation of its branches the more surplus sap there | 


will be to stagnate and become putrid, and of course 
un increase of the disease will be created in pro- 
portion to the suppression of branches, and the | 
consequence would be sudden death. But is this 
the fact ? experience shows us it 
cannot be. 


Every year’s 
On the contrary, 


trees. Let us inquire, then, what becomes of this 
superabundant sap. It must find vent somewhere, 
because, as Mr Loweuv says, it cannot returh to 
the roots, by the principles which caused it to rise. 
The answer is already given above,—the sap will 


seek the most tender issues, which are found in| 


vertical an i young branches or shoots in the neigh- 


borhood where it is checked in its natural pro- | 
gress, in the first place ; and if they are not suffi- | 
ciently numerous or strong to absorb it all, then it. 


will burst through the harder and jess tender bark 
of the branches, producing the shoots that are 
called suckers. 
sive these will assume the character of luxuriant 
or glutton branches, which if not removed, soon 


exhaust and destroy the lateral fruit branches by 


drawing to themselves the principal part of the | 


nourishment which is afforded by the roots. Our 
orchards bear melancholy testimony of this fact in 
almost all directions, where this upright, stiff, and 


unprofitable shoot is allowed to grow till it forms a | 


new head at the expense of the old one. 

1 am aware that if some trees, such as the apple 
for instance, (the juices of which are very acrid 
and liable to ferment,) are deprived of too many 
branches in the spring before the leaves and young 
shoots put out, as is sometimes the case in prepar- 
ing a tree for grafting, that the surplus sap that 
would have issued at the small branches of which 
the tree has been deprived will be thrown back, 
and before it can find new issues through the hard 


and thick bark, stagnates, ferments, and becomes | 


putrid, aud in this state destroys the bark and 
sometimes the tree itself. But in the case before 
us there is no such deprivation of the natural is- 
sues for the sap as to cause the effect laid down 


But this I conceive is no | 


s observation leads | 
“us to expect most extensive disease in all the | 


If it does, then cutting off 
the limb below the diseased part is as bad or worse | 


the reverse of this | 
is the fact, for pollards live longer than any other | 


If the flow of the sap is exces- | 


joy Mr Loweut. ‘The diseased shoots may be at 
the end of a large branch and numerous sinall vig- 
| Orous ones below the diseased part ready to re- 
ceive and to give ventto the sap—but in this most 


The disease des- 
cends with a rapidity that is appalling, until it 
strikes the body of the tree. 

Mr Lowen. admits, in his examination of Mr / 
Duhamel’s theory that he was “the best practical | 
“ cultivator of fruits which the Horticultural art 
‘*can boast.” But he adds—* still he lived in the 
“infancy of the science, and when he states his 
“theories and gives the reasons for them, we may 
“ all judge of their soundness.” 

That Mr Duhamel was a man of extensive sci- 


|the sap in different directions. 


ence in the Physiology of Plants I should not have | 


supposed Mr Lowext would have doubted. I be- | 
lieve in this opinion, at least, he will stand alone ;| 
his writings are, I think, as extensive on this par- 
ticular point as any one else, and to the present | 
day his works are considered as leading and 
standard authorities throughout France, ir not 
throughout Europe. He was a membér of most of 
the distinguished Scientific Societies in Europe, 
such as the Royal Academy of Sciences in France; 
of the Royal Society of London; of the Acade- 
|mies of St. Petersburg, of Palermo, of Bologna, 
and of Edinburgh; and Inspector General of the 
Navy. 
| think him an object of ridicule and contempt, and 
chargeable with empiricism and ignorance, be- 
| cause he imputed the disease in question to the 
| corrupt state of its circulation. What would more 


plant than the corrupt state of its juices? Mr 
Lowe. says, “In this age we must demand a 
“reasonable cause fur a destructive effect in a 
“healthy patient.” J should think a 
state of the blood, (which frequently exists in an 
individual apparently very healthy) was a “ reas- 
onable” and a sufficient cause for disease in any 
|part of the body; and accordingly we frequently 
see a high fed and luxurious man healthy in ap- 
pearance, but with local disease attached to him 
in the form of cutaneous irruption or gangrenous 
affection ; and it does not follow, I conceive, that! 
the corruption does not exist in the blood or sys- 
tem, because the whole surface of the body is not 
affected equally and at the same time. 

With respect to the specific cause of the dis- 
ease in pear trees, it may not be in the power of 
any one to trace it—but so far as my own obser- 


vations go, (and [ have suffered as much I believe | 
as any one from it) the trees in highly cultivated | 
| grounds, and in low, wet and rich soil have been | 
while those in my high | 


most seriously affected ; 
‘land and uncultivated soil have escaped infection. 


So far my experience accords with Mr Duhamel’s | 


theory. 

Mr Lowe tv’s closing paragraph says, “ Duha- 
/“ mel adds (to be eure) to his stagnated water and 
| superfluous manure”—“ or some other causes’ 
“a phrase which a Lawyer would call a saving 
“ clause,” “ but which is in effect nothing less than 
“an avowal of his entire ignorance of the true 
“ cause.” 

In the translation which was given of Mr Du- 
;hamel’s view of the subject by “ Cultivator,” the 
words are—“If the evil be caused by manure, or 
“stoonant water (for it may be produced by other 
“ causes) the earth should be removed, &c.” The 





destructive malady which infests our pear trees, it | 
|matters not how many channels exist to carry off 


With these qualifications I should hardly | 


naturally and more certainly produce disease in a | 


diseased | 


_ 





$$$ 


words imputed to Mr Duhamel were ‘used by 
“ Cultivator,” and whatever ignorance or empiri 
‘eis they may imply is imputable to him and not 
‘to Mr Duhamel. 
As If apprehend that little or no good will be 
| produced to the public from a continuance of this 
| dise ussion, I shall take my leave, hoping that you 
|will not involve yourself any further in giving 
| support to the opinions of your Brookline corres 

pondent. CULTIVATOR. 

_— 4, 1826. 
sarin aan 
NEW, Ww ORK. 
| We understand that a professional gentleman of 
| this Commonwealth has it in contemplation to pre 
| pare for publication a work on which for his own 
| information and amusement he has for some years 
, bestowed considerable thought, viz. a Gazetteer of 
the Colleges, Academies and Schools of Learning, 
| public and private, together with all Literary So- 
)cieties of note and distinction which have at any 

time or do now exist inthe United States. Iu 
which will be contained an account of the studies 
| pursued, the manner of instruction, the attempts 
to improve the common course of Education, and 
as far as can be ascertained the successful or un- 
successful resalts of these attempis. 

The whole to be followed by an essay on educa- 
tion, drawn from a general view of the practice 
and experience of these institutions, together with 
such suggestions on this all important subject as 
shall be thought calculated to improve the general 
cause of education, and secure to the rising gen- 
eration, the knowledge, best adapted to the condi- 


tion of our civil, religious, and social institutions. 
Such is the nature of a work, which has been 


! 
|maturing for years by a gentleman distinguished 
|for his reflection, experience, and learning. The 
utility and value of the work will be greatly en- 
hanced at this period when so many laudable ex- 
ertions are waking to improve our system of Edu- 
cation. We shall wait with great interest for the 
completion of the benevolent undertaking, and 
have no doubt but the author will receive an ample 
reward for his labours in the praise and gratitude, 
of succeeding generations. {Haverhill Gaz.] 

' From a personal acquaintance with the author of 
| the work alluded to in the above article, we have 
no doubt that it will be well and faithfully executed. 
The usefulness of such a publication is too obvi- 
ous to require comment. Every man who is or 

‘aspires to be a member of the great family of lit- 
erature, will no doubt feel some solicitude to learn 

| the pursuits, character and standing of his con- 

nexions.—Epitor. 


A RKANS 

The season in this T “eoeomncy had been very fa- 
vourable to the last date (July 11.) Almost all the 
early corn is sufficiently forward to come to matu- 
/rity, even if there should be no more rain; and 
| that which was planted at a later period will yield 
| good if a@rought should not set in within two or 
"| three weeks. From present appearance it is be- 
| lieved that corn wil) be very abundant and cheap 
|in the fall. The season is also said to have been 
favourable for cotton. And the produce of the 
Territory will probably exceed that of any formed 
year. The Arkansas river had taken a rapid rise 
during the preceding week, but was again falling. 

Corn was lately sold in 1 South C ‘arolina at two 
dollars a bushel, and flour at ten dollars a barre! 
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‘sheets under the tree and shook them down and 
fburnt them. Mater will not drown them. They 
SOME REMARKS ON THE DESTRUCTIVE can live in tobacco juice 12 hours, and will climb 
POWERS OF THE ROSE BUG, up the sides of the vessel and escape. Fire or 

The Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultu- crushing sre the only remedies, unless our natu- 
ral Society having received from various parts of ralists will discover how we may attack them in 
the State, in the summer of 1825, accounts of | the egg, or in the larva, or chrysalis state. This 
the extensive deyastution and injury produced by single apple tree has been successively attacked 
this insect, were induced to offer a premium to for three years, and has been nearly destroyed by 
any person who should produce an essay on its them. I mention this fact, because I think it has 
natural history, and point out any probable means some tendency, coupled with other interesting 
of checking their progress. No such essay has) ones, yet to be stated, to show the locality of the 
appeared, to our deep regret. We remain in ig-| evil, that the eggs are deposited in certain dis- 
uorance, as to their mode of propagation, and the tricts, which are contiguous, or convenient for the 
wonderfully sudden appearance of them in such food of the future progeny. In 1825, they were 
clauds is left still unexplained. Having been a abundant over all my grounds, but still I did not 
severe sufferer by them the last year, and a still suffer much injury till about the 25th of June, 
greater one during the present season, I thought when they took possession in one day of a bigaron 
that an account of their appearance and progress cherry tree, (the large white heart,) about fifty 
and effects might net be useless. feet high, and loaded with 4 or 5 bushels of cher- 
The rose bug is not one of those insects, which, ries nearly ripe. Their appearance was so sud- 
like the locust and the caterpillar or 
worm appear in 
intermediate intervals, and then wholly disappear. from them. In two days after the eXamination I 
It is an annual and constant visitor, and this cir- could not fittd a cherry, without two rose bus 
cumstance renders its occasional inundations, if upon it, and many had ten. The leaves of the 
I may use a metaphor, the more unaccountable, tree certainly not less than 10,000 in number, 
for we can sce no apparent reason why it should were covered with them, were literally alive with 
not every year abound to a destructiveextent. In them. In five days, the whole tree was precisely 
ordinary seasons, the rose bug is seldom seen ex- in the state in which the canker worms leave the 
cept upon the plant whose name it bears, and I apple tree ; nothing but the ribs of the leaves was 
never recollect a year in which the rose was not to be seen. The tree fell a victim to it as [ ex- 
more or less injured by it, but it is rather a curi- pected. It was the most vigorous cherry tree | 
ous, though an unquestionable fact, that in the ever saw, and three fourths of it is entirely dead 
seasons in which it becomes a general scourge, it this year, and the residue must follow. This was 
deserts the rose bush, and that plant almost whol- the only serious loss I sustained last year. In 
ly escapes uninjured. The rose bug is the most the present year not a rose bug avas visible on the 
general feeder of any insect which I have ever 3lst day of May. On the Ist day of June J gath- 
known. The Canker worm attaches itself to the ered at 8 o’clock in the morning a mess of peas, 
apple and the cherry, and when it is abundant, it: and not a rosé bug was to be seen upon the vines. 
will strip the American elm of all its foliage.—,At ten, | had occasion to visit those vines again, 
The slug worm prefers the cherry aud the pear. and they were literally swarming with rose bugs 
It rarely touches any other plants except the of both sercs, generally double, of full size, and no 
thorn, a cousin german of the pear. The common appearance of youth. I proceeded to kill them by 
caterpillar prefers the apple, will take the cherry hand, the only sure remedy. In three hours after 
and rarely the peach, and leaves undisturbed all they appeared on some rows of bush beans to the 
other plants, unless driven to it by famine. The number of some thousands. 
rose bug is omniverous. It eats with apparent as soon as I had gone through. I returned to see 
relish, and it has destructively attacked not injuri- if any had escaped, and J found them as full as be- 
ously simply, but destructively, the cherry, the fore. They appeared the next day on my corn, 
apple, the grape, Indian corn, peas, beans, the and to give some idea of their numbers, we killed 
common potato, squashes, pumpkins, the sweet 25 on one leaf, the corn being then only 6 inehes 
potato and the elm, besides its favourite, the rose. high. They then attacked my young cherry trees 
{t attacks also meadow grasses, and in the sum- which they stripped in 12 hours. 
mer of 1825, when my meadows were 


From the Mass, Agric. Journal. 


cut, they corn we killed 105 rose bugs, and there were not 


the slug den, that two days before, [ thought of gathering | 
great numbers eituer at stated, or the cherries, which were entirely fair and free | 


I killed them all, and | 


On one hill of 


gusting squash bug, the companion and the friend 
of the yellow bug, who agree to divide between 

them this plant of our care. The yellow bug preys 

upon the leaf, the black triangular squash bug 

feeds upon the bark or cortex of the root and 

stem. ‘This bug is easily destroyed. Itis slug- 

gish. It places its eggs in open view on the lower 

or upper sides of the leaf, and the careful farmer 

or gardener will crush the eggs before they 

hatch. If he does not, his vines will be covered 

with the young squash bugs of all sizes and ages, 

and no state or vigour of the squash, the cucum- 

ber or melon, (even when the fruit is nearly ripe) 

is any security against them in dry seasons. 

| Aswe know that the squash bug lays eggs 
‘which produce, not larva, but the perfect insect, is 
it not probably also the case with the rose bug, 
and the yellow bug? ‘Their incessant amours 
cannot certainly be without production, and their 
‘constant re-appearance for many weeks would 

i\lead us to believe that they produce the pertect 

insect either viviparons, as does the Aplus, or from 
eggs as tie squash bug certainly does. No ‘oubt 
‘all these points are settled, and were well known 
to Fabricius and Olivier, but unhappily those who 
have these treasures of knowledge keep them 
| from us under lock and key. If the knowledge of 
}the mode of propagation should not enable us to 
{meet the evil and to subdue it, yet in our day of 
| inquiry, it is agreeable to know the truth, and the 
| whole truth, nnder the Lope, that ingenuity will 

| devise a remedy. J.L. 





| eee RNS soem 


| ON THE WILD INDIGO PLANT AS A 
SUBSTITUTE FOR WOAD. 
| The wild indigo plant growing every where in 
| this country, ought to be brought into use for the 
| blue dye. J gathered some in the fall of 1821, too 
'late in the season to obtain it in maturity, and had 
|it boiled, and used the liquor in place of swill from 
i bran and madder, to assist the fermentation of the 
ivats. The plants were too old to retain much of 
| those succulent juices in which their value chiefly 
| consists, yet they answered lar beyond my expecta- 
ition; for the liquors, so long as I was enabled to 
,supply them with it, worked much more freely 
and more vigorously than in the usual way ; and 
although this experiment was not decisive, for 
| want of a sufficient quantity, and from the plant 
being too old when gathered, yet I am convinced, 
by the effect produced, that it might be used to 
‘considerable advantage. In Bancroft’s first vol- 
|ume on permanent colours, this article is noticed 
as follows : 

“It is well known, according to Mr Clarkson, 


rose in such clouds, as to cover the hats, and more than 12 or 4 leaves on the stalks, which | “at the African dyers are superior to those of any 
clothes of persons employed in mowing them. were only 5 in number. It would be but a mode- | Other part of the globe. 

The first recollection which I have of the ap- rate computation to allow, that we killed 100,600 | “The blue dye is so much more beautiful and 
pearance of this insect in such terrific numbers, of them on a quarter of an acre. I followed them Permanent, than that which is extracted from the 
was im the year 1810. They then fastened upon up for one week, every morning, and have nearly Se plant in other parts, that many have beer 
my grape vines, and though I employed all my subdued them on that piece of ground, but they |led to doubt whether the African cloths brought 
own hands, and hired additional labourers, they have yet three weeks to run, and they may re-ap- | !"'"° England were dyed with indigo or not.— 
succeeded in cutting off the crop of grap&. pear in greater numbers than ever. How do they [hey apprehended, that the colours in these, must 

From that year, though they occasionally an- propagate in summer? I can find no eggs. The have proceeded from another weed, or have been 
noyed my grape vines, yet they gave me no anxi- yellow and black striped bugs which infest the |“? €Xtraction from some of the woods which are 
ety, till three years since. 1 then discovered | squashes present the same difficulty; you see no | Celebrated for dyeing there. The matter, howev- 
them in vast numbers, such as could not be des- eggs; they must be deposited in the earth, but | ° has been clearly ascertained : a gentleman 
cribed, and would not be believed, if they were jyou see no young ones; do they come forth full | procured two or three of the bales, which had been 
described, or, at least none but an ocular witness | grown at once ? No, this is impossible. Do they |J'St prepared by the Africans for use : he brought 
could conceive of their numbers, on a russeting |remain under the surface till they are full grown? {teom home, and upon examination, found them to 
apple tree, which stood remote from all others.— | I am inclined to believe it, as they are capable of |e the leaves of indigo rolled up in a very simple 
The numbers on this tree were so great, that des- living below the ground, and always seek a refuge state.” é as ‘ ’ ° 
truction by hand was out of the question. I put/there, when attacked. It is not so with the dis-| 48 this plant is found every where in the Unit 
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ed States, and in many places in great abundance, | and will we doubt not, be read with interest and} 
it would be well to have some experiments made profit by all who are engaged in those pursuits. _ 

on it to test the superiority of the colour attribut-| The society then proceeded to the election of its AGRICULTURAL NOTICES, &c. 

ed to it; and if it should be found to possess the | officers for the year ensuing; after which, the) Derived from the “ Bulletin des Sciences Agricoles 
qualities ascribed to it, of which there appears to) members, with several distinguished strangers and | ¢t Economiques,” for May 1826. . 

be but Itttle room for doubt, it would become an invited guests, repaired to the hall of the National | 
object of great national importance, inasmuch as Hotel, where an excellent dinner was prepared, | 


MULBERRY-TREES. 

' “bP in .| Attempts are making in France, to extend 
the colour made from it would be superior to those and a centre table, extending the whole length of | lade oo r 8 prey A . ' ~ 
air . - a : ’ ic e of the mulberrv, and the production of silk 

obtained from Europe, and thereby give to the! hall, was loaded with the richest and choicest | my; ai Iti ted j } “ th : 
es Pein ve. eige ‘ ee Heri: ; ! : s tree was cultivated in almost all the provin- 
American fabrics a preference in the blue dye, in fruits of the season, contributed by the practical ~ ia Cheese = the ti Henry IV Sy 
: eal eal : | *., 4 »S ance, in the time of Henr ; it is now 
which they are now decidedly deficient. gardeners and other members of the society, all | peadtinedh ip bundiien ci » sts, inal tanean ti 
" . F are r sj , . “2 : ; Cc *ad tO LWeive departments, and iarge quanti- 
I apprehend these balls are made by simply tastefully and beautifully arranged, and relieved | ,. , “a —e _ » % 
Fait : “ronaneelliles , ms ; + is ‘ .| ties of raw silk are imported from Italy and else- 
placing the leaves together the face ways as they! by pyramids of flowers. Among the variety of | " . pr 
; " ca bell -in be 48 the GB As Mpa S ’ | where, to supply the Prench manufacturers. The 
are gathered ; that when a ball is made, it fer- fruits, the names of which were unknown to us) . ;  1a0 on a8 
; ‘caida adil : ad i ; |importations in 1824 amounted to 37 millions of 
ments and exudes sufficient moisture to cause an’ was a profusion of melons, peaches, plums, pears i¢ Hs . 
_ : ; . 4 ] : francs, about 7 millions of dollars. 
adhesion of the mass; and that this process de- apples, Alpine strawberries &c. &c. of the largest | 
velopes the colouring matter, so as to enable a vat kind and of excellent flavour. 
to extract it with sufficient facility. 


HORSES AND OXEN, 
The Orchestra, over the entrance of the Hall,| M. Dupetitmont, in a late agricultural work, ex- 
The indigo made from the wild plant, is said to presented a beautiful parterre of flowers, in the | amines the advantages of cultivating land by the 
be of much better quality than that which is ob- rear of which was stationed a band of musick. In labor of horses, and by that of oxen. He concludes 
tained from the cultivated; but that the former the centre of an arch of evergreens and flowers, | that the food of horses costs twice as much as that 
does not afford so great a quantity as the latter. was a bust of Linneus, presented by the President ‘of the oxen required to perform the same work ; 
Patridge’s Practical Treatise on Dyeing. of the Linnean Society of Paris to the President of | that horses have 261 kinds of diseases, and oxen 
—_ P the New-York Branch Society. Suspended from only 47 ; and that the manure produced by a horse 
: the centre of the arch, and immediately over the | will enrich only halfas much land as that furnished 

We were highly gratified, the other day, by a bust, was a delicately wrought coronet of flowers, | by an ox. 

visit to the farin of san friend, Mr Alston Mars composed of the 24 classes of Linneus; in the rear,) — 
near this village. What excited our particular rising like the spire of a church, was the eternal | 
admiration, was his extensive Peach Orchard, con- | flower, overlooking the whole of the gay forest.— 


FINE GARDEN. 





TEA OF PARAGUAY, 


Various plants are employed as tea in differen! 


taining about 3000 trees, many of which have 
been inoculated with the choicest species of that 
delicious fruit, which could be procured. There 


are several kinds embraced in the orchard, which | 
ripen in succession, and thus afford the enterpris- | 


ing proprietor an opportunity of disposing of then 
to the best advantage. The orchard has not been 
very productive this season; yet in our walk 
through it, our eyes feasted upon the luxurious 
sight of numerous trees bending beneath their 


| On either hand were corresponding arches, and 
the walls were decorated with festoons of ever- 
| greens and roses. 
(as we understand) principally contributed and ar- 
{ranged by Messrs Floy, Hogg, l'armentier, and 
Wilson, under the direction of the committee. 

dinner, Judge 
| the society, presiding, assisted by the Vice Presi- 
,dents. Among the guests, we observed Major- 


The flowers and fruits were, 


At half past 4 o’clock the Society sat down to 
William P. Van Ness, President of} 


| countries ; there are many vegetables in America, 
| that furnish a wholesome drink. The most cele- 
| barted of all the teas of America is the tea of Para- 
| guay, called matte, great quantities of which are 
|exported to Chili, Peru, Buenos Ayres, &e. The 
| inhabitants of those countries always have a quan- 
| tity of this tea prepared, whether they are at home, 
jor on a journey. It is prepared by pouring hot 
water on the leaves, and passing it through a 
strainer, into a vessel called matte-pot; this pot is 
suspended to the neck by a little chain. European 


blushing load, to the very earth. It appears, gen-! , eo a > i Ea . 
A 5 |General Brown; the commander of the Swedish travellers prefer this tea to some of the teas of 


erally, to be ina very thrifty and promising con-| 


Mr M. has also figs, almonds, &c. growing in| 
his grounds; but we were particularly delighted 
with an arbour of about a hundred yards in length 
covered with native and exotic grapes. The vines, 
though but two years old, have entirely overspread | 
the arbour, and are closely hung with large clus- | 
ters of grapes, which are just now turning ripe.— 
The native grape, which is from South Carolina, | 
is in the most prosperous condition,and much larg- 
er than those of the exotics. They afford even 
now a luscious sight, and cannot fail to afford the 
the cultivator a handsome reward for his care.— 
Mr M. deserves credit and success for the pains he 
lias taken to improve his fruit, and, if a bountiful 
providence smile upon his labour, we have no 
doubt he will receive it.—Rahway (NV. J.) Adv. 


NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The eighth anniversary of this excellent institu- 
tion, which has done so much to ehcourage and} 
improve horticulture in this vicinity, was celebrat- | 
ed yesterday. The members ofthe society assem- 
bled at 2 o’clock, in the Literary and Philosophi- 
cal Room of the New-York Institution, where, in 


presence of the society and numerous ladies and} of salt) diluted with about one third water, rub a 
gentlemen, an interesting and instructive address | small portion of this on any blne, (as much as will 
was delivered by Professor Samuel L. Mitchill, lattach itself to the cork will answer) and the col- 
This address (which | our will immediately change, if not permanent.— 


one of the Vice Presidents. 
we understand will come before the public,) con- 
tained’ much valuable and scientific information 
relataug to horticulture, botany and agriculture, | 


\ 


es i : 74 lying in this harbour ; the late President of the 
‘ « zs ke ’ ~ ve ASS lo . . *ae 
dition, and is kept with the greatest neatness. \Cortes of Spain, and Mr. Buchanan, the British 


/anecdote and innocent amusement. 


/cents—indeed so abundant were the last mention- 
were after the usual market hours given away to 


\take away not less than two.” 


| recommends to dealers, as an infallible test to dis- 


| 
| 
' 
i 
| 


;China. The tree which produces the Paraguay 
tea is a species of Iler, and is found in Paraguay 
and in some districts of Brazil ;it resembles the 
orange tree. The leaves have no odor until warm 
water is poured onthem;then they diffuse an 
agreeable fragrance. 


consul. After the cloth was removed, numerous 
toasts were drunk, accompanied by songs, mirth, 


[N. ¥Y. Statesman.] | 


PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 

The Philadelphia U. S. Gazette of Monday last 
says—*“ Never, within our recollection, were the 
Philadelphia markets so abundantly supplied with 
the different fruits of the season; peaches ofa |tea; and the best teas, both green and black, ap- 
large size and most delicious flavor, were sold on pear to be the leaf of the thea bohea. The quality 
Saturday, at from 6 to 10 cents the half peck, and and color depend entirely upon the time the leaves 
water melons weighing from 15 to 20 lbs. for 123 remain on the tree, and the manner in which they 

are prepared. 


{ TEA OF CHINA, 

' 

| The black tea of China comes principally from 
, the leaves of the thea viridis mixed with those of 


the cameliia sesanqua,a vegetable which is not 


tie = : infec Pa : ' , 
ed articles, that a corespondent informs us they wane Sabu ravies. 


| M. Bathusuis, of Prussia, says if we wish to imi 
{tate the wine furnished by the grape, we must 
i take fruits which unite the different qualities of the 

‘fruit of the vine. The juice of the apple contains 
Statesman sugar, gum, and malic acid ; and the juice of cur 
rants (groseilles) contains acetic acid and citric 
‘acid. By mixing these together M. B. thinks an 
‘capa wine may be made. 


the boys and negroes,on condition that they should 


“TEST POR COLOUR, 
A correspondent in the New York 


cover whether the colour of blue cloths is perma- 
nent, to “take a small vial of muriatic acid (spirit 
| CASUMERF GOATS, 

A gold medal has been awarded to M. Polanceau, 
for his experiments in crossing the downy goats of 
/Cashmere with those of the Angora race. The 
| mixed breed produced by these crosses yield three 
times as much down as the Cashmere goats, and 
the down is much longer. 


When a test is applied toa real blue, the colour is 
rather improved than injured by the application.” 
Salem Observer. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS IN FRANCE. 
The French farmers devote too much of their! 
attention to the cultivation of grain, and not enough | 


to raising domestic animals. 


other markets, does not supply its own, but imports | 


every year products of the animal kingdom to the | 
amount of 8 or 9 millions of dollars. In 1825 horses 

to the value of $1,400,000 (74 millions of francs) 
were imported into France; “ We have to resort 
to foreign countries,” says the Bulletin, * to mount 
our cavalry.” Inthe same year the importation 
of horned-cattle, more than half cows, was $1,530,-, 
000; swine and sheep $1,515,000; wool $1,750,- 
000; cheese $800,000 ; butter $225,000, &c. The | 
Bulletin states as proofs of the insufliciency of ani- 
mals in France, that 20 millions of acres (arpens) 
are left uncultivated for want of manure ; and that 
10 millions of the peasantry live upon buck-wheat, 


oats, potatoes and maize, and know not the use of 


meat. The low state of agriculture in France is 
attributéd to the ignorance of the people. 

Some French proprietors have imported several | 
of the long wool sheep from England. This wool | 
is necessary for the manufacture of smooth stuffs, 

as Bombazetts, &c. 
furnishes 10 or 12 pounds of wool fit for combing. | 


DAIRIES IN SWITZERLAND. 
in some villages of Switzerland, the proprietors | 


of cows form companies, and bring their milk to) 


one place, where it is made into cheese or butter. 


A committee elected by the company, superintends | 


the manufacture, keeps an account of the milk re- 
ceived, the cheese and butter returned, &c. Ifa 
partner skuns his milk, or adulterates it in any | 
way, he is immediately excluded from the company. 
In the butter room, one man very easily keeps 
four churn-dashers (battans) in motion by a sim- 
ble piece ofmechanism. The four dashers or beat- 
ers are raised up and let down by segments of a 


cirele fastened to a horizontal, moveable cylinder. | 


COFFEE. 


The « stragaius Baticus, species of vetch or pea, | 


is cultivated in Sweden, where it is substituted | 
for coffee. From Sweden, it has been introduced 
into Germany, where, it has become an article of 
commerce. 
the proportion of two thirds of these peas to one 
third of coffee, which are burnt and ground togeth- 
er. 


® SALT. 


\ Danish agriculturist, who has applied salt as, 
a manure to cabbage and potatoes, is of opinion 
that the increase of the crop does not compensate | 
the expense of the salt. 


SEA-WEED. 
Some of the isles of Denmark have made use of 
sea-weed as a manure from time immemorial. The 


peasants mix it with the manure of their barn} 


vards and hogpens; sometimes they cover their 
lands with it during the winter, and Jet the rains 
and melted snows “wash the saline particles into) 
the earth. 


In the departinent of Finesterre, on the coast of | 
France, near Brest, there is one of the most pro- | 
ductive districts in Europe ; wheat yields 25 times | 
the seed sown, barley 40, and rye 50; and other 
crops are equally abundant. This fertility is the | 
effect of manuring plentifully with sea-weed, which 
is every day brought to the shore by the waves. 


The consequence is | 
that a country which might export provisions to | 


The fleece of these animals} 
\ for 


It is commonly mixed with coffee in| 


Each plant bears 200 pods with 10 peas each. | 
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WINTER FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

We learn from various parts of the country that 
there is a great deficiency of fodder for cattle— 
‘that the drought and grasshoppers have reduced 
the crops of hay, on an average throughout New 
England, to less than one half the usual quantity. 
It is therefore an important object to look out for 
and collect, while there is time, such articles as 
may serve for substitutes for hay, and prevent a | 
“famine among catile the winter approaching. 

Weeds of every description, which are not nox- 
ious, or poisonous to cattle, should be cut while 
yet green, and if possible before tieir seeds are 
ripe, dried and put under cover. Indian corn 
should be cut up near the roots, as soon as the 
ears have become hard, carefully cured, and every 
part of the plaut which appears above ground, 
should be converted into food for man or beast.— 
The cobs should be ground, or pounded, and cob 
meal may be made a valuable anxiliary to the 
/means of subsistence which we provide for cattle 
land sheep. It is a query with us, which we leave 
the consideration of the practical fariner, 
| whether it might not be advisable even to pull up 
ithe roots of Indian corn, wash and dry them, cut 
them fine and mix them with other food for cattle. 
Cabbage stocks, and perhaps roots, cut with a 
|straw cutter, a sharp spade or some other imple- 
ment, proper for the purpose, would furnish a great 
|deal of nutritious matter. The haulm (tops or 
vines) of peas and beans, are useful for fodder, if 
dried without being too much bleached by wind 
and weather. Mr Lisle, an old Enelish writer, re- 
;commends elm leaves, dried on the sinall branches 
}as a great relief to cattle in winter. He says the 
‘cattle will eat them in preference to oats, and 
| thrive on them exceedingly. The leaves of beach 
/and maple, and probably of others among our for- 
est trees, would, no doubt, be useful for the same 
purpose. We should apprehend that oak leaves 
, would prove too bitter and astringent to answer well 
for cattle-food. Potato-tops, dried, (if possible un- 
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) 


., der cover,) are said to afford a solid and nourish- 


ing aliment for hungry cattle. The tops of car- 
rots, beets, parsnips, and other garden vegetables, 
should be carefully dried and preserved for fodder. 
‘In short, almost all vegetable substances, which 
contain no poisonous quality, and which can be re- 
| duced to a state which will enable cattle to masti- 
‘cate and swallow them will serve as substitutes, 
'more or less valuable, for those plants, which en- 
ter into the composition of what we call hay.— 
| They should be cut fine with a straw cutter, or 
‘some other suitable implement, and those which 
are least palatable mixed with those which are 
“most toothsome. The messes should be sprinkled 
with a little salt-water, when administered, and 
we should guess that even pumpkin, squash, and 
jmelon vines, well cured and given in that way 
| would serve for cattle-food during a sharp frost. 


; A London paper, speaking of their fruit market, 
pleasantly remarks: ‘“ the magnific ent size of the 
‘fruit produced by our recent improvements in hor- | 
ticulture, no longer leaves it a proverb, to make 


tivo bites ofe chr “1 


A GREAT E NTERPRISE. 


' 


| 





| The Government of Guatemala has granted to_ 
| A. H. Palmer, Esq. and others of the city of New: 


;mala through the presence of Col. 


of August 


|the feelings of the most obdurate. 





York, the right to open a direct canal communica- 
| tion for ships, from the Atlantic to the Pacific 


ocean, through the river San Juan, and the lake 


Nicaragua, with the privilege of an exclusive navi- 
gation for twenty years. This important grant was 
obtained recently from the government of Guate- 
Williams, our 
minister, by Col. De Beneski, agent for the com- 
pany, who arrived in this country, after having 
accomplished his purpose, early in the present 
month, and who was recently in this city. 

The whole extent of excavation, we are informed, 
/will not exceed 17 miles, (the distance between 


‘the lake and river,) which will require a lockage 


of 200 feet. The work is required to be complet- 
ed in 18 months, and it is said will be commenced 
with 6000 men from this country. An attempt wil! 
be made, (and doubtless a successful one) to ob- 
tain an act of incorporation of the legislature of 
this state. The style of the company is “ The 
Atlantic and Pacific Ocean Company.” 

The agent of an English company was desirous 
to obtain the grant, or to participate in the ad- 
vantages of it, and offered a large bonus for the 
privilege ; but itis a source of gratification that 
the enterprize, skill and means of our own country- 
men, have been charged with the execution of this 
truly great undertaking. It can scarcely fail to 
be a source of wealth to the company, and advant- 
age to the whole commercial world. 





The Crops in Virginia.—We have seen, says 
the Baltimore Chronicle, a gentleman who has 
just returned from a visit to his friends in Virginia; 
he states that the crops of corn inthe neighbor- 
hood of Woodstock aud the adjoining county, have 
never promised so fair as at present. Such are 
the prospects ofa prolific crop that one planter 
had offered to deliver a large quantity of corn at 
five shillings, Virginia money, per barrel, delivera- 
ble at Winchester. 





Vew-Faneut! Hall Market.—We understand the 
stalls of this Market are leased at the same rate 
in proportion to the number of feet, that was paid 
for those in the old market. The leases of stalls 
amount to $19,000, and those of the cellars to $6,- 
000 ; thus giving an annual income from the cel- 
lar and lower floor of $25,000. _The income from 
the chambers and from the wharf is not yet as 
certained. The sum of $100,000 has been offered 
for the purchase of the wharf, and refused. 





There were 31,812 barrels of flour made at 
Fly’s Mills, Rochester, during last year. The 
quantity made in the village for the same period is 
‘estimated at 150,000 barrels. 











The United States Gazette contends that a fami- 
ly may be well supported in Philadelphia twenty- 
five per cent less than in any other city in the 


‘Union. 


The quantity of rain W hich fe i during the month 
vas eleven anda half inches. More 
fell during six hours, on the 4th, than in the 
whole month of July. 





Ireland.—T he editor of the Cork Chronicle says, 


'« The acconnts of distress in this city, which reach 
| 


us every moment, are of a description to harrow 
There are at 
this instant in the city of Cork, families which have 
not tasted a morse! of food for two days and two 
nights.” 
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FRENCH WORK ON THE U. STATES. 

M. La Vasseur, who accompanied General La 
Fayette in his American tour, has written a letter 
to a friend in Virginia, in which he says— 

« The desire to make our countrymen acquaint- 
ed with what is beautiful, simple, and admirable, 
in the institutions of the U. States, has suggested 
an idea, Which appears a happy one and will ob- 
tain, I sincerely hope, your approbation. It is the 
publication of a monthly journal, the Revue «dmert- 
caine,a periodical paper of from eight to ten sheets 
of letter press, whose special purpose is to demon- 
strate by fucts,the immense advantages of the sys- 
tem introduced in your country and to make the 
Europeans more exactly acquainted with the hap- 


py results, which such wise institutions have pro- | 


cured to the United States. It wili be our endeav- 
our to take advantage of all the discoveries in the 
sciences, manufactures, and agriculture, which 
enrich the two Americas ; we intend also to follow 
them in the progressive increase of their literature. 
The stockholders in this useful undertaking are 
gentlemen very well known and highly respecta- 
ble. The editorship is to be confined to a young 
gentleman, who is my friend, and was my compan- 
ion in arms, whose talents, sentiments, and per- 
fect integrity are sure guarantees of the excel- 
lence of his work.” 

How different is the situation of the agricultural 
laborer in America from that of the operative in 
the manufacturing districts in Great Britian! If 
the American farmer cannot obtain money for his 
produce, so as to give pecuniary wages, he is al- 
ways able to feed the laborer: not so, the manu- 
facturer: for when he ceases to pay, the opera- 
tive starves, and is driven by hunger to crime or 
insurrection. We have been struck with the fol- 
lowing passage of one of the letters of Wilson, the 
Ornithologist, who was, himself, in his youth, em- 
ployed in the trade of weaving, in Scotland. 


“ An old weaver is a poor, emaciated, helpless | 


being, shivering over rotten yarn, and groaning 
over his empty flour barrel. An old farmer sits 
in his arm chair, before his jolly fire, whilst his 
joists are crowded with hung beef and gammon, 
and the bounties of heaven are pouring into his 
barns. Even the article of health is a considera- 
tion sufficient to make a young man prefer the 
labors of the field: for health is certainly the first 
enjoyment of life. Hagging down trees is hard 


work, no doubt; but taken moderately, it strength-_ 


ens the sinews, and isa manly, independent em- 
ployment.” 

Wilson referred to the British weaver. The 
American operatives are, certainly, in a more 
fortunate condition in every respect. [Nat. Gaz.] 





Ignorance.—A man in Kentucky, on being in-' 


formed that Mr. Jefferson was dead, said he had 
never heard of such a person—We are told that 
aman inthe county of Hampshire, Mas. over 40 
years of age, inquired of iis neighbor a year or 


two since, whether Bonaparte was the name of a) 


man or of a city. { Northampton Gazette. ] 


CHURCHES IN ENGLAND. 

The commissioners for building new churches in 
England, have determined on, and made provision 
for the erection of one hundred and _ sixty-five 
churches and chapels, of which sixty-four are fin- 
ished, and have been or are ready to be consecrat- 


ed. The number of persons accommodated in the | ed in England very superior for gentlemen’s Carriage (CIpPER, liquor, (new). - 


a 


churches which are finished, is ninety-nine thous- 
and, four hundred and seventy-eight, including tif- 
ty-five thousand five hundred and thirty-three free 
seats, to be appropriated to the use of the poor.— 
The amount already expended under the commis- 
sion is seven hundred seventy-seven thousand two 
hundred pounds. 





From the Worcester Egis. 

Mr Eprron—Of all the numerous prescriptions, 
'for the cure or removal of the evils of domestic 
life which have been published, I do not recollect 
! . 
| to have seen any one denominated, 


A CURE FOR THE RED ANTS. 

The evils of this little visitant, are well known 
| to perhaps every house-wife, and perhaps nothing 
, would more exhilirate the domestic circle than 
| the discovery of a remedy for the red ants. Such 

discovery I have made and wish you to communi- 
,cate tothe public through your useful paper.— 
Common Salt is a complete barrier to the ap- 
proach of the red ant—Let the salt be so placed 
‘that they cannot approach the place from which 
/you wish io exclude them without passing over it, 
jand the remedy is complete. For instance ; if 
|you wish to exclude them from the cellar cup- 
; board or any moveable cupboard, if it has no legs, 
j make artificial legs to your cupboard, then provide 
| something suitable to hold for each leg of the cup- 
| board, a pint or a quart of salt in which place the 
j\legs of the cupboard, and sit it free from every 
thing else so that nothing can creep on to it with- 
| out passing over the salt, and the remedy is com- 
| plete.—Having tested this remedy for two seasons 
I have no hesitation in recommending it as a com- 
plete cure. Yours, 

DANIEL, HITCHCOCK. 


Western, August 18, 1826. 














Valuable Horses and Bulls of Imported Stock, 
FOR SALE. 
WITHIN the last three years the Trustees of th: 
Massachusetts Society for promoting Agriculture have 
received trom England several very valuable Animals, 


| 
| 
| 
{ 





presented to them by the public spirited British Admi * 


ral Sir Isaac Coffin, and also his brother General John 

| Coffin, natives of Massachusetts, with the sole object 
‘of improving the breeds of this State. And the Trus- 
| tees believing that their generous intentions would be 
| more extensively realized, if owned as private property, 
than by auy method they have been able to devise as 
a public body~—have resolved to dispose of them at 
Public Auction at their next Cattle Show at Brighton 
(on the 18th day of October next, under the positive 
limitation of their being always kept within the State 
| of Massachusetts. 

The Subscribers being appointed a Commiitee for 
this purpose, will receive proposals for private sale, 
till said day, and give every information relating to 
them. 
| No. 1—The full blooded ** Improved Durhain Short 
| Horned” Bull &dmiral—was raised by the celebrated 
John Witherill, England—is the ‘* grandson on both 
sides of Comet (of which testimony can be exhibited.) 
He is cf a beautiful Roa colour, was 5 yerrs old last 
May, is perfectly gentle, and is presumed to be equal 
,to any Bull of this most celebrated breed ever imported 
to this country, having cost in England One Hundred 
and Twenty Guineas. This breed are presumed to ar- 
rive at maturity for the stall much earlier than any 
‘other—and are generally great milkers. 


No. 2—The ‘Cleveland Bay” 
ja beautiful dark bay with black 
154 hands high, was three years old last May, and has 
scarcely arrived at his prime.—This breed is consider- 


| face—was raised on the estate ofa Baronet 


Higes: Sir Fsaac—is | 
mane, tail and legs, 


florses, and being always of the same colour are easily 
matched—and higbly valuable tor ail Farming purpos- 
es, and crossed with the ** thorough Blood’? make the 
best Gig and Saddle Horses. 

No. 3—The celebrated Horse  Colaumbus”—he is 
11 years old—is of the English “Suffolk light Cart 
breed” —is of a beautiful dapple grey colour. He isa 
Horse of very great power, probably the strongest in 
the His Colts are highly approved, and one ot 
them now owned at Cambridge at less than 4 years 
old, bas frequently drawn over one and a half Tons, 
exclusive of the wagon, from Boston to Cambridge. 

No. 4—The ** Hereford Bull Sir Isaac.” This Ani- 
mal was 3 years old last May—is dark red with white 
and mem- 
ber of the Brivish Parliament, and by him recommended 
as one of the best of the breed. — They have long been 
known as first rate for Draught Oxen, and for the 
Stall ; and have at the most celebrated Cattle Shows in 
England for many years competed with the ** Improved 
Durham Short Horns.” They rank high also for the 
Dairy. 

This Animal is now at Northampton and will be for 
sale at the Hampshire Cattle Show in October next, 
under the direction of the President of that Society. 

(Signed) #OHN PRINCE, » Commil- 
RICHARD SULLIVAN,§ (ee. 
Roxbury, 16th Aug. 1826. 


' 
Alc. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. _ 


Corrected every Thursday evening. 


| FROM } 





in 
AVPLES, best, bb] | 125) 1 97 
ASHES, pot, Ist sort, - - - /ton.!| 60 ov) 82 50 
pearl dow - - - = % UO! 47 50 
BEANS, white, - - - - - /bush} 2 00) 2 12 
BEEF, mess, 2000 lbs. new, - [bbl 10 OU) 18 25 
cargo, Nol, mew, - - | 8 OU) 8 50 
- No 2. new, - - 6 OU 6 50 
BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, | Ib. 15 18 
CHEESE, new milk, - - - - & 10 
skimmed milk, - - | ) 4 
FLAX - 2*= + + ce © © « 9 10 
FLAX SEED - - - + + + |bush 95, 100 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St jbbl.!| 4 75) 4 87 
Genesee, oe & 450 4 87 
Rye, best, ~ # \% r°3 25> 3 50 
GRAIN, Rye - - - = = jhush 72 "6 
Corn - - - + = 73 76 
Barley - - - - 
. Sins 6 0% es 4 3849 
HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort,new, - | Ib. 
HOPS, No 1, Inspection - = | 15 18 
Dims. - « = s'* cask 9 4 00 
OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernj|zal,. 75 80 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  jton.| 250 2 75 
PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 14 25' 14 50 
navy, mess, do. 11 25 11 50 
Cargo, No 1, do. - - 10 87 11 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - |bnysh} 167 1°70 
Clover «+ «© «we, & 
WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash | 53 sg 
do do unwashed 29 33 
do 3-4 washed, 30 35 
do 1-2 do 25 30 
Native - - = do 20 4 
Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 40 Ad 
do Spinning, Ist sort 35 a8 
PROVISION MARKET. 
BEEF, best pieces - - - - | Ib. 10 12 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . 9 
ae whole hogs, - - - | 6 
WEA, © « © = es © + | 6. 10 
i\MUTTON, wee + (eh af | 5 10 
POULTRY, ------ 1] |{ 10 20 
|BUTTER, keg & tub, - .. 4 18 90 
lump, best, - . - | | | 25 
BGGS, -*- - - es eo | _ 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - ibush} 90) 1 00 
Indian, dow.- w - - j 99) 1 00 
POTATOFS, - «. alge | 50 
- Ibbl. 1 37 1 62 
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MISCELLANIES. 


STANZAS 
Suggested by hearing a person assert that Henry 
Kirke White did not merit the degree of fume he 
had acquired. 


(BY MRS. CORNWALL BARON WILSON.) 


And dost thou grudge the wreath of Fame, 
Upon the minstrel’s grave to lie? 
And dost thou grudge the Poet’s name, 
To him, thus early doom’d to die ? 
Alas—the child of genius knows, 
How dearly are such honours won— 
By faded cheeks—by lost repase— 
By life extinguish’d ere begun! 


Beside his Jamp, at midnight hour, 
Learning's pale martyr sat and kept 
Vigils of soul-inspiring power, 
While those less gilted slept ! 
‘Twas then, he turn’d the classic page, 
When favouring silence reign’d around ! 
Then pored o’er many an ancient sage, 
And trod on sacred grouud! 


Yes! ‘twas in midnight’s hallowing gloom, 
Wasting life’s dim and feeble fire, 

The poet dug his early tomb, 
And woke his plaintive lyre! / 

Then,—his heart burn’d o’er Homer’s theme, 
Or wept with Briton’s matchless child, 

By Avon’s fairy-haunted stream, 
Echoing his ** wood-notes wild !” 


None but the child of genius knows 
How dearly are such honours won— 
By faded cheeks—by lost repose— 
By life extinguished ere begun! 
Then do not grudge the wreath of Fame 
Upon her Henry’s grave to lie; 
Like spring’s first flowers, the poet came, 
To blossom—and to die ! 
Biter bit.—A travelling Tin Merchant, from the 
land of “wooden nutmegs and horn gun flints,” 
while moving with his portable ware-house through 
» an adjoining town, called upon a very shrewd de- 


”" scendant of St. Crispin, or in other words, a pretty 


‘wide awake ” Shoemaker, who having on hand a 
Plattsburgh dollar, thought the present opportuni- 
ty a very fine one for disposing of it—besides the 
immortal honour he would acquire by having ‘suck- 


ed in a Yankee Pealar,’ a consideration of no small | 


importance, it being generally believed a very dif- 
ficult point to accomplish. He accordingly bought 
a tin paste horn, and giving a knowing wink to the 
by-standers, offered his Plattsburgh bill and re- 
quested the change. The pedlar looked grave,and 
shook his head—he did not like the bill, he said, 
for he heard the bank was down. Crispin said, 
“there was no such a thing—the report was set 
afloat by brokers and speculators, men not to be 
relied upon—the bills were perfectly good; as 
specie—and as to that matter, a /iitle better, be- 
cause it was less trouble to carry it: and all the 
spectators joined with him, in recommending the 


bill to be a good bill, and the bank that issued it, 


to be a bank of “exceeding good reppte.” The 
bill being so highly recommended, the unsuspect- 
ing pedlar put it in his pocket, and handed out the 


change—the by-standers put on long faces—the > 


shoemaker laughed behind his ears and no one 
looked really honest but the pedlar. But trading 
did not stop here ; Crispin, elated with his success 
offered to sell the man of tin, a lot of shoes, at a 
reduced price, for cash. The pedlar bargained for 


them at $10—deposited the shoes in his cart box | 


—paid the amount in Plattsburgh bills—and drove 


English Election.—Mr Beaumont, who was a| 
candidate for Northumberland, had fought a duel | 
-with Mr Lambton, a relation of Lord Howick, | 


who was a rival candidate, for some expressions | 


_used on the hustings. They fought in the rain at) 
twelve paces, and exchanged one ineffectual shot, | 
)the police being all the time in hot pursuit. 
| London papers estimate Mr Beaumont’s election | 
expenses for Northumberland at $337,000, Mr, 
‘Liddell and Mr Bell, $135,000, each, and Lord! 
Howick about $88,000. 
| War against the Swinish Multitude.—As_ the 
|hogs have recently become ¢xecedingly bold, not 


regarding the laws of our city, or the worshipful . 


'makers thereof, the Mayor yesterday directed the 
,marshals and constables to prepare for fatigue du- 
ty and have the hog carts brought forth for service 
‘this morning. Our citizens, therefore, moy count 
upon louder music to-day, than the musquetos 
made last night, and there will be greater discords. 
By the bye, we never saw the harmony of the po- 
lice officers so much disturbed, as last evening, 
| while dwelling upon the mayor’s order, and the 
anticipeted horrors of to-day. The terrors of 
bludgeons and butcherknives, pikes and pistols, 
| were nothing in comparison with their dread of 
their new duty; and from their language you would 
‘have sworn that any two of them would sooner at- 
tempt to rescue a robber from the body guard of Sa- 
tan himself,than to fill a single hog cart. Fortunate- 
ily, however,the mayor’s order was perempiory,and 


| swine, or clear out of office themselves. After 
| this week, therefore, our Philadelphia friends may 
rest assured that hogs will no longer be seen run- 
ning about our streets with ladies on their backs, 
or children in their mouths. {N. Y. Com. Advy.] 


A tradesman has just commenced business, and 
to the great surprise of all his customers, has only 
four weights, with which he weighs any number 
of pounds from one to forty. 

Query.—the size of the weights?—Alerand. pa. 

[1, 3, 9, and 27 pound weights. | 





A short time since, 5,000 water melons were 
brought to Newbern in one day. One person alone 
in that vicinity, has realized $112 50 this season, 
from the sale of melons,at from 5 tc 20 cents each, 
the produce of one and a quarter acres. 

[Raleigh Star. ] 





The silk worm.—The Orleans county Advocate 
says that Mr David Bottom of Ridgeway, in that 
county, has engaged in the culture of the silk worm 
and mulberry tree to a considerable extent. He 
‘has already 300 trees, and has had this season, 
about 1200 worms at work, from which 120 knots 
or skeins of raw silk have been produced. 

[N. Y. States. 

A store is about to be opened in Philadelphia, 
where, for the encouragement of raising of silk 
worms, raw silk and cocoons will be purchased 
and promptly paid for. 





Hydrophobin.—A most melancholy occurrence 
took place on the 6 ult. on the south side of Fish- 
ing Creek, Chester District, S. C. Mr Pagan 
and his whole ily, consisting of seven persons 
and three of MY Abraham Gill’s children, i* the 


| same nei¢hborhood, were bitten by a dog belong- | 


| 


‘the officers will be obliged to clear the city of the | 


JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 

Nursery ai Flushing, on Long Island, near Neu 
York. 

IN Lebalf of the proprietors of the above 

nursery, the subscriber solicits the orders ot 

lrorticulturists who may be desirous of stock- 


| ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the finest 


sorts and most healthy aud vigorous stocks the present 
autumn. 

Bioopcoon & Co. altend personally to the inoculating 
and engrafling of all their fruit trees, and purchasers 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order will 
prove genuine. 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will re- 
ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 
And the trees will be delivered in‘this city at the risk 
and expense of the Parchaser; the bills may be paid 
to him. 

The reputation of this nursery is so extensively known 
and has been so well sustained that | take leave to re- 
fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho ticulturists 
in tuls city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstration 
is desired, | invite those who wish to be thus satisfied, 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pro- 
cured from this nursery for three or four years past, 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy and 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application 

ZUB. COOK Jr. 
Rogers’? Building—Congress Street. 
Boston, «Pugust 25th, 1829. eptf. 
Public Sale of Wool. 

On THURSDAY, the 14th of Sept. at 9 o'clock, 

At the east erd of the Hall over the New Market, un- 
der the regulations of the **A. EF. Society.” 

A large quantity of Merino, Grad: and Native Fleece 
Wool which will be exempt from the State duty of 1 
per centum. 

Farmers and others, who wish to avail themselves of 
this opportunity of disposing of their Wool. are inform- 
ed that we are in readiness to receive at any time urtil 
the 9th September, at which time our catalogue will be 
closed. 


to 


—Also at the same time— 
300 bales Smyrna 
65 do. Saxony Flectoral, 
100 do, Spanish 
This Wool may be examined on and after the 9tb 
of Sept. until the day of sale. 
COOLIDGE, POOR & HEAD, duct. July 21 


WOOL. 





To Farmers and Agriculturists. 


WHITE MULBERRY TREE SEED. 
Grorce Mervock, No. 14 Market Square. has just 
received from Windham county. Connecticut, a small 
quantity of White Mulberry Tree seed, of this season’s 
growth. The excetlence of the leaf for the food of the 
Silk Worm is too well known to need further recom- 
mendation. 6t. August 25. 


aR EES 


ROMAN. An elegant, full blooded horse, a bright 
| Bay. with black legs, mane and tail, of high spirit and 
; good temper, will stand at the farm of Mr Stephen Wil- 
\liams in Northborough (Ms.) at $20 the season, to be 
, paid before the mares are taken away.—Sce New Eng- 
| land Farmer, April 14. 





| Subscribers to the New England Farmer are in- 
|formed that they can have their volumes neatly half 
| bound and lettered at 75 cents, which is as cheap as 


ithey can be done in this city—by sending them to 
this office. 





‘cSsPublished everv Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
num, payable at the end of the year—but thase who 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing are 


: ae . i ‘ Mrs Paws 3 already show ntitied to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 

: shistline és ing to Mr Pagan. Mrs Pavan has already showed , entit’« ty ’ ; 
leisurely off, whistling the old tune of “ Catch a | '18 Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subscribers 
are entitled to a stafh volume gratis. 


Weazle asleep.” (Schoharie Republican.] 


| symptoms of this most terrible disease. 
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